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ARE CHILDREN LEARNING 
TO READ?’ 


WHEN mobilization for a world war occurred and 
thousands of young men were identified who could 
not read fourth-grade materials, erities cited this fact 
as evidence that publie schools were failing to do the 
job they did twenty, thirty, or more years ago. They 
did not consider the fact that most of these men were 
actually products of barren opportunities, impover- 
ished backgrounds, and inadequate educational pro- 
vision. 

Criticisms of many other kinds are heard today. 
Sometimes they center on the neglect of phonic in- 
struction or they may stress the failure of the teacher 
to emphasize grammar or to require mastery of the 

There are for these criti- 
One reason is the common human tendency 
to glorify the past, a tendeney which finds expression 
in the “nostalgie halo” given to the school of earlier 
Another reason is the opposition frequently 


classies, many reasons 


cisms.? 


times. 


1 Appreciation is expressed to Ann Coomer for assist 
ance in the preparation of this article. 

2P,. Witty and A. Coomer. 
XXVIII (December, 1951), pp. 451-457. 
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expressed against educational innovations or changes. 
The as one writer 
indicates, not only from a “sentimental throwback to 
an idealized childhood,” but also from “an unadmitted 
inferiority complex which resents the implication that 


resistance to change may stem, 


today’s adults were not adequately educated.”? 
Criticisms of reading instruction are also traceable 
in part at least to the widespread insecurity of people 
today and to their inclination to express this insecur- 
ity by aggressive behavior or strong emotional re- 
action. 
from the fact that modern 
methods of testing enable us to identify readily our 
least efficient readers. Since our school population is 
much larger than in earlier years, the actual 
is very large. Moreover, a 
larger proportion of poor readers is found in the see- 
3B. G. Gallagher, Assistant Commissioner for Program 
Development and Coordination, Office of Education, FSA: 
Address before the Work Conference on Life Adjustment 
Edueation, October 8, 1951, Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Vol. 
XXXIX (December, 1951), pp. 5-18. 


Criticisms arise, too, 


very 


number of such eases 
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ondary school today because universal education brings 
increasingly into the high school pupils of a type 
that formerly withdrew during the elementary-school 
period. Parents of children having reading difficulty 
naturally seek reasons for the condition and fre- 
quently point to the failure of modern schools to 
teach children to read effectively. 

Finally, another factor should be stressed. Modern 
methods of teaching reading have improved and ma- 
terials of instruction are vastly superior. However, 
these methods and materials are different from those 
formerly employed. This difference is looked upon 
as a weakness by many persons who do not under- 
stand fully the reasons for the changes. 

Eulogies to the past.—Criticisms of schools have, 
of course, appeared repeatedly in the past. This 
probably represents a common human tendency to 
glorify the past—a kind of nostalgia which leads us 
to remember readily pleasant experiences and to for- 
get or to minimize undesirable and unpleasant inci- 
dents. The following statement written by Horace 
Mann in 1838 is an example of this age-old tendency: 


I have devoted especial pains to learn, with some degree 
of numerical accuracy, how far the reading, in our 
schools, is an exercise of the mind in thinking and feel- 
ing, and how far it is a barren action of the organs of 
speech upon the atmosphere. ... The result is, that 
more than eleven-twelfths of all the children in the read- 
ing classes, in our schools, do not understand the meaning 
of the words they read; that they do not master the sense 
of the reading lessons, and that the ideas and feelings 
intended by the author to be conveyed to, and excited in, 
the reader’s mind, still rest in the author’s intention, 
never having yet reached the place of their destination.4 


More than two decades ago, one writer pointed out 
that the conclusion that the modern school is inferior 
to schools of the past is “usually arrived at by look- 
ing at the present-day schools and the results achieved 
by them from the viewpoint of one who forgets that 
he is the sum total of many educational influences and 


not the simple product of his publie-school days. 


. To a mature person who has done a great deal 
of reading, thinking, and studying since leaving school 
and whose mature mind has delved more deeply into 
the ‘Three R’s’ since graduation, the present-day 
pupil will certainly not approach the standards 
established by the composite experience of that ma- 
turer mind,”® 

Another writer draws a comparison between criti- 
cisms of modern practices in education and in medi- 
eine. What should an aceredited physician do when 
confronted with “eulogies of some fine old doctor 

4 Quoted from an annual school report of 1838 by J. I. 
Krugman and J. W. Wrightstone in High Points, XXX 
(April, 1948), pp. 60-61. 

5L. J. Fish. Education, Vol. L (February, 1930), p. 


326. 
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of the ‘good old days’?” Should the modern phy- 
sician “set aside what medical research has estab- 
lished in deference to assumptions that he should 
stick by the ‘good old ways’?” Of course not. By 
implication neither should the educator abandon mod- 
ern practices based on research when tributes are 
paid to the superior methods of earlier times.® 

Status of reading instruction in today’s schools.— 
The foregoing reasons could account for assertions 
concerning the poor reading attainment of pupils to- 
day even if reading instruction were more effective 
at the present time. Let us now examine the validity 
of these claims. 

In 1948 Judith I. Krugman and J. Wayne Wright- 
stone reported the results of a city-wide testing pro- 
gram in New York City. During the years 1935 to 
1941 city-wide tests were administered to pupils in 
the sixth and eighth grades; from 1941 to 1946 city- 
wide tests were given to the seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. 

After examining the test results, Krugman and 
Wrightstone conclude: 


Certainly there is no evidence in these results to sub- 
stantiate the claim that reading has become poorer. Nor 
can we state that the reading level has improved. Though 
averages do not by any means give a full picture they do 
at least reflect general trends and the trend here shows 
that the reading level has remained about the same, that 
it has fluctuated close to the national norm, tending gen- 
erally to be slightly above that norm.7 


City-wide tests were given also in 1938 and later 
in 1947 to ninth-grade pupils in New York City; 
and in 1940 and again in 1947 to eleventh-grade 
pupils. Krugman and Wrightstone make these com- 
ments: 


These results are similar to those for the elementary 
schools in that they show some fluctuations but no evi- 
dence of poorer reading achievement after the introduc- 
tion of the activity program. All the results are above 
the national norm. ... Again the fact that these aver- 
ages were slightly above the national norm should not 
blind us to the large number of children who need help 
in reading. Conversely, we should keep our sights clear 
and realize that in spite of these children who show diffi- 
culties, reading achievement levels since the adoption of 
the activity program have not deteriorated.§ 


In 1939 Jersild and others reported the results of 
a study of comparable groups of activity and non- 
activity pupils as measured by the Modern School 
Achievement Reading Test. It was found that the 

6L. Zirbes. $R’s Memo Series, NEA Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W.: Washington, D. C., January, 1951. 

7 J. I. Krugman and J. W. Wrightstone. 
Vol. XXX (April, 1948), p. 59. 

8 J. I. Krugman and J. W. Wrightstone. 


Vol. XXX (April, 1948), p. 60. 


High Points, 


High Points, 
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“activity or newer curriculum group” excelled slightly 
“the achievement of the nonactivity, or conventional 
curriculum group.’”® 

Although the above studies suggest the desirability 
of the “newer curricula” in producing more effective 
learning, at least one study reported in 1938 does not 
corroborate these findings. In Roslyn, N. Y., it was 
found that a “conventional” group of elementary- 


school pupils scored slightly higher than did a com- 
parable group of “newer school” pupils on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test in Reading.’° 

However, the general trend in the studies sum- 


marized by Leonard and Eurich is in favor of the 
newer curricula. These authors conclude: 

In practically every study and in almost every skill that 
has been considered . .. children in schools following 
the newer practices are slightly if not markedly superior 
to children in the more conventional schools. On an @ 
priori basis one might expect children working in a mod- 
ern program to do much better in the skills that are given 
more emphasis than formerly. . . . But for them to excel 
also in the skills that form the ‘‘stock-in-trade’’ of the 
conventional program and to which the newer programs 
devote less time is really an amazing accomplishment for 
which too much credit cannot be given to the more mod- 
ern and efficient practices.11 

Perhaps the most comprehensive comparisons of 
pupils in conventional and in newer-type schools are 
those which utilize data from the experiments of the 
Progressive Education Association during the years 
1932-1940. In the Eight Year Study 1,475 grad- 
uates of “progressive” high schools were matched with 
graduates of conventional high schools. It was shown 
that the graduate of the Progressive school entered 
college equipped not only as well academically as the 
graduate of the traditional school, but with the ad- 
vantage also of a richer experiential background. 
Moreover, the graduate of the Progressive school was 
somewhat more successful in college.'? 

Additional studies suggest that the educational 
practices of large city school systems are producing 
For example, in 1949 Ernest W. 
Tiegs reported a comparison of achievement in basic 
skills before and after 1945. He compared the read- 
ing scores of approximately 230,000 elementary-school 


effective results. 


9A. T. Jersild, R. L. Thorndike, B. Goldman, and J. J. 
Loftus. Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. VIII 
(December, 1939), pp. 166-207. Quoted in ‘‘ An Evalua- 
tion of Modern Education,’’ edited by J. P. Leonard and 
A. C. Eurich. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Ine., 1942, p. 156. 

10 The Roslyn Elementary Schools, A Report of a Study 
of the Instructional Program. Roslyn, New York, Board 
of Education, 1938. 

11,J. P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich (editors) op. cit., 

». 280. 
’ 12D, Chamberlin and others. ‘‘Did They Succeed in 
College? The Follow-up Study of the Graduates of 
Thirty Schools.’’ New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 
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pupils on the Stanford and the Progressive Achieve- 
ment tests given before and after 1945. These pupils 
represented 60 communities distributed throughout 
seven states. Tiegs concludes: “The achievement of 
public-school pupils is not falling; in fact the data 
show a slight though probably not statistically sig- 
nificant gain in achievement.’’!3 

Comparative studies of academic attainment.—To 
make more valid comparisons of academic attainment 
at different periods it is necessary to employ the same 
tests with comparable groups of pupils. There are 
several studies in which standard educational tests 
have been used for this’ purpose. For example, in 
1924 Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis pub- 
lished a study in which the attainment of pupils of 
1845 was compared with that of pupils who in 1919 
The 1919 students rated higher 
in spelling and on thought questions, but the 1845 
students did better on questions requiring rote learn- 


took the same tests. 


ing.}* 

In May, 1928, a battery of tests was given to pupils 
in grade 12 in the Philadelphia publie high schools. 
Test results revealed that the twelfth-grade pupils 
were at that time a somewhat select group in mental 
ability and in academic attainment. In 1938 the same 
tests were again given to Philadelphia pupils. The 
1938 pupils scored higher in Latin, French, and chem- 
istry, while the 1928 pupils excelled in spelling, vo- 
cabulary, and physics. The attainment of the two 
groups was approximately the same in the mechanics 
of English literary information and American his- 
tory.15 

In 1930 Louis J. Fish compared the number of 
mistakes made on tests given in 1853 with the number 
of errors made on the same tests administered in 1929 
and 1930. 


In 1853, 20 pupils took the examination for entrance to 
high school. Eighteen were passed as qualified. In 
1929, 200 pupils (20 each from ten different sections of 
the city) took the same examination under as nearly the 
same conditions as it was possible to make them. All 
were passed as qualified by the standards of 1853.16 


In 1853 the average number of mistakes by sub- 
jects were: arithmetic, 5.4; grammar, 6.45; geogra- 
phy, 4.35. In 1929 the average number of mistakes 
were as follows: arithmetic, 1.63; grammar, 3.07; 


geography, 4.16. 
In order to select the 25 best qualified candidates 


13 EB, W. Tiegs. Growing Points in Educational Re- 
search, Official Report, 1949. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Educational Research Association, 1949, pp. 50-57. 

14 QO. W. Caldwell and 8S. A. Courtis. ‘‘Then and Now 
in Education: 1845-1923.’’ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1924. 

i5 P, A. Boyer and H. C. Gordon. Scnoon anp So- 
creTY, Vol. XLIX (June 24, 1939), pp. 810-812. 

16L. J. Fish. Education, Vol. L (February, 1930), 
pp. 329-330. 
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for high-school entrance in 1848, tests were given in 
Cleveland to 35 pupils. A report of the testing pro- 
cedure was made in 1849 including copies of the tests 
administered to another group of 40 pupils. 

These same tests were given in 1947 to 40 eighth- 
grade pupils in Cleveland. The pupils of 1848 scored 
924 correct answers (38.5 per cent) on the six tests, 
while the 1947 group had 955 correct answers (39.8 
per cent). The pupils of 1848 did better than those 
of 1947 in American history, grammar, and geogra- 
phy; while the 1947 group excelled in definitions, 
mental arithmetie, and practical arithmetie.’7 

Another study of pupils enrolled in the same grades 
a decade apart is relevant here. Elizabeth L. Woods 
compared the results of the New Stanford Tests ad- 
ministered to sixth-grade pupils in 33 Los Angeles 
elementary schools in 1923-24 with results of the 
above tests given to pupils in the same grade and in 
the same schools in 1933-34. The sixth-grade chil- 
dren of 1923 made an average score equaling the 
norm for grade 6, while the sixth-grade children of 
1933 attained a grade norm of 6.6.18 

A somewhat similar study conducted in another city 

is of interest. In May, 1941, the battery of tests 
that had been given in 1919 to 6,186 high-school 
seniors in Indiana was administered to 2,609 seniors 
in the Indianapolis high schools. The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Edueation Association reports 
the results of the study as follows: 
The 1941 senior class of the Indianapolis Publie Schools 
had a median score which was 15 points higher than the 
median seore attained by the 1919 senior class of Indiana. 
This is an inerease of 11 per cent over the median score 
attained by the 1919 senior class of Indiana. The lowest 
score of the middle 50 per cent of the 1941 class was only 
6 points below the highest score attained by the middle 
50 per cent of the 1919 senior elass.19 

In a study made in April, 1947, by Ann Crosby 
Kline under the supervision of D. A. Worcester of 
the University of Nebraska, 5,106 pupils in grades 
three through eight were given the same silent reading 
test which had been administered to 5,680 pupils of 
comparable grades in February, 1921. The pupils of 


17G. H. Luther. ‘‘History of the First Testing Pro- 
gram Administered in the Year 1848 to Pupils in the 
Four Senior Schools of the Cleveland Publie Schools: A 
Comparison of the Test Results with the Results of the 
Same Tests Administered to 8A Pupils in Four Junior 
High Schools in October, 1947.’’ Bulletin Number 38. 
Cleveland: Board of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 1948. Summarized in 3 R’s Memo Series, NEA 
Research Division, January, 1951. 

18 FE. L. Woods. Unpublished data from the Division 
of Psychology and Research, Publie Schools, Los Angeles. 
Quoted by J. W. Wrightstone, ‘Growth in Basie Skills,’’ 
J. P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich, op. cit., Ch. 5. 

19**Comparison of Test Results Attained by High 
School Seniors in Indiana (1919) and Indianapolis Pub 
lie High Sehool Seniors (1941).’’ Reproduced by the 
Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C. (N.D.) 
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1947 scored significantly higher in rate of reading and 
in comprehension.?° 

Several other studies of reading ability in which the 
same tests have been employed at different times 
reveal superiority for present-day pupils. For ex- 
ample, a detailed report on reading levels attained 
by sixth-grade pupils in 1931 and in 1948 in six 
Springfield (Mo.) schools was published in 1949 by 
F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater. In 1931 the 
mean score on the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
was 22.54 while the mean score in 1948 was 23.32. 
The authors conclude: 


In so far as the results attained in the six schools covered 
by this comparison are indicative of the effectiveness of 
reading instruction in the Springfield school system, there 
is reasonably good evidence that the teaching of reading 
in Springfield is now more successful in producing the 
outcomes we have measured than it was seventeen years 
ago.?1 

In 1948 William S. Gray administered in five 
schools of Grand Rapids (Mich.) the same oral and 
silent reading tests that had been given in 1916. 


Gray states: “The data showed that notable progress 


had been made in comprehension but that little or no 
progress had been made in oral reading and speed of 


silent reading.”?? 

A few studies have appeared in which superior re- 
sults have been reported for the schools of earlier 
days. For example, Mable E. Boss found that pupils 
of an earlier period did better in some areas than 
pupils tested 20 years later on the same tests. In 
1916 Charles H. Judd made a survey of the St. Louis 
publie schools. Tests in oral reading, which the 
schools emphasized at that time, and in silent reading, 
which was beginning to receive increased attention, 
were administered throughout grades 2 to 8. In 1938 
these tests were given again to pupils in grades 2 to 8. 
The average scores of the pupils were higher in 1916 
than in 1938 in oral reading; they were also a little 
higher in silent reading. Such results should 
however, be viewed as indicative of the true status 


not, 


of the results of instruction, since, as Miss Boss indi- 
cated, oral reading receives less emphasis now than 
formerly and present practice fosters a critical atti- 
tude toward reading as well as other abilities hitherto 


neglected.23 


20H. C. Mardis, Director of Instructional Research 
and Evaluation. Research and Evaluation, Bulletin, 
Number 1. Lineoln (Nebr.) Publie Schools, Lincoln, 
October 29, 1951. 

21 F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater. The Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. XLIX (April, 1949), p. 454. 

22 W.S. Gray. Comparative Study of Achievement in 
Reading in 1916 and 1948. Grand Rapids School Survey. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Board of Edueation. Quoted 
by Dr. Gray in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
XLIIT (February, 1950), p. 415. 

M. E. Boss. ScuHoou anpD Society, LI (January 13, 
1940), pp. 62-64. 
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Opinions of administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers.—During the summer and fall of 1947, 300 teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors at Northwestern 
University were asked to state whether they believed 
that reading ability in our schools was equal, superior, 
or inferior to that of pupils of five, ten, or fifteen 
Again in the summer of 1951, 200 teach- 
ers attending a Workshop in Reading at Whittier 
About 80 per 
cent of the group (all of whom had taught five years 


years ago. 
College answered the same questions. 


or more) concurred in indicating that the reading 
ability of students at the present time is equal or 


superior to that of students five or more years ago. 


The largest number of respondents who stated that 
reading ability is now inferior to that existing a dec- 
ade ago was found among the primary-grade teachers. 
The responses were remarkably similar in 1947 and in 
1951, 

These teachers pointed to the following factors as 
important in reducing the efficiency of primary-grade 
instruction in reading: Excessive size of class, em- 
ployment of inexperienced teachers, inadequate in- 
structional materials, inadequate readiness materials, 
inadequate size of classrooms, unnatural and repe- 
titious quality of some first grade materials. 

One fact stood out in the comments of these teach- 
ers and administrators. It was agreed that extreme 
reading retardation is greater today than ever before. 
For the junior and senior high school reading re- 
tardation was said to constitute the school’s most 
serious problem. The school people were not agreed 
concerning the causes of this problem; some empha- 
sized the unselective nature of education today; the 
administrators called attention to the lack of diversi- 
fied reading materials of proper difficulty to challenge 
the heterogeneous mass of pupils in the modern high 
school; and a few teachers stressed the neglect of 
the bright student. 

Need for 
schools —One outstanding characteristic of modern 


developmental programs in modern 
elementary and secondary schools is the wide range 
of ability found within every class. For example, 
William H. Waite reported in 1948 a range of over 
six years in the reading achievement of third-grade 
pupils in the Omaha public schools. He found that 
of the 2,212 pupils tested, 742 (33.6 per cent) had a 
reading achievement appropriate for their grade 
placement; 801 (36.2 per cent) were above the third- 
grade level; and 669 (30.2 per cent) fell below the 
third-grade level.?4 

Variation in reading levels of the pupils in each 
grade, although greater today, is not peculiar to 
schools of the present. For example, Judd reported 
in 1916-1918 a survey of reading in the Cleveland 

24 W. H. Waite. The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
XLVIITI (February, 1948), p. 306. 
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A wide range of ability was found in the 
lower grades. However, in the seventh and eighth 
grades the pupils were fairly homogeneous in reading 
ability. This condition was attributed in part to the 
high degree of elimination of pupils who could not 


schools. 


keep up with their classmates.° 

The condition now existing among junior-high- 
school pupils is revealed by the following analysis. 
In June, 1943, and again in January, 1944, all gradu- 
ates from the eighth-grade classes of the St. Louis 
schools were given the Traxler Silent Reading Tests. 
Of the 7,380 pupils tested, 2,169 read at or below the 
norms for sixth grade. It is significant to observe 
that 968 of these pupils were at or above the eleventh- 
grade level.?® 

A wide range in ability and a marked amount of 
reading retardation will also be found in every class 
throughout the senior high school. These facts are 
revealed clearly by data reported yearly by Ben D. 
Wood and his associates.?’ 

Today formal instruction in reading usually ceases 
in grade 6. We have seen that the range of reading 
abilities in the junior and senior high school is so 
great as to necessitate additional instruction in read- 
ing for many of these pupils. This condition is trace- 
able largely to the fact that pupils today continue 
their education for a longer period of time than they 
formerly did. In order to do reasonably successful 
work these pupils need to participate in remedial- 
reading programs. Such programs have proved re- 
markably effective in helping high-school pupils im- 
Additional instruction 
in reading is needed, too, by many pupils because of 
the great difference in reading goals occasioned by 
he varied demands for reading in the modern high 
school. This fact calls for the initiation of a develop- 
mental reading program throughout the high school. 
Every teacher should participate in this program 


prove their reading ability. 


offering to pupils appropriate opportunities to de- 
velop the reading skills essential in each subject 
field.?8 

Elementary and secondary schools must give greater 
attention to individual differences. Efficient instrue- 
tion is today jeopardized by placing very large num- 
bers of primary children under relatively unskilled 
teachers. This practice must cease, if we are to 
satisfy children’s varied needs and maintain the pres- 


23°C. H. Judd. Measuring the Work of the Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. The Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation, 1916. See also: C. H. Judd, 
‘*Reading: Its Nature and Development.’’ Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1918. 

26 W. Kottmeyer. The Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. XLV (September, 1944), pp. 33-38. 

27 B. D. Wood, A. Traxler, et al. Educational Records 
Bulletin, No. 47. New York: Edueational Records 
Bureau, 1947. 

28Cf. P. Wittv and N. Olson. 
tional Children. March, 1952. 


Journal of Excep- 
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ent status of reading attainment. There is evidence 
that we have failed to provide adequately for the re- 
tarded reader. And recent studies reveal a regret- 
table neglect of the gifted pupil. It is little comfort 
to a parent of a retarded reader to learn that the 
average attainment in our schools has not declined. 
Nor is this fact a convincing answer to the questions 
of a mother of a gifted child for whom the school 
curricula seem hopelessly inadequate and_ barren. 
Certainly there is need for more appropriate educa- 
tional opportunities for the pupils at the extremes of 
the distribution. 

In an effort to evaluate our schools we should in- 
quire: To what extent is a developmental philosophy 
finding expression in every type of instruction? If 
we believe that education should be regarded as a 
process which seeks the maximum development of 
every boy and girl according to his unique nature and 
needs, we should judge the success of our work accord- 
ing to criteria which include evidence of continuous 
growth engendered in each pupil. One writer states: 
It is possible that part of our problem in the educational 
profession is a persistent mis-identification of the factors 


Shorter Papers. 
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that are involved in achievement in school. The typical 
critic of modern schools tries to find the explanation in 
curriculum and method and variations in method when 
the answers are not there.29 


To improve our schools attention should be given to 
the initiation and maintenance of practices based upon 
our knowledge of the nature and needs of children. 
These facts should be interpreted clearly to parents. 
The aim of the school should be to foster the growth 
It is to be hoped that 


the coming years will bring a widespread establish- 


and development of each child. 


ment of such developmental programs in our schools. 
In the field of reading this will require the initiation 
of remedial reading as a temporary expedient and 
the widespread adoption of all-school reading instrue- 


tion. Such programs will not return to former 


methods of teaching; they will utilize highly efficient 
practices based on current findings in child psy- 


chology. 


22 W. C. Olson. ‘‘Fundamextal Differences in Rate 
of Maturing Explain Differences in Pupil Progress.’’ 
3R’s Memo Series. Research Division, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., July, 1950. 





MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
COMMUNICATION 


C. Merton Bascock 
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Arrempts to vindicate the Cadmian curse in higher 
education, the “shameful” and “deplorable” inability 
of college students to express convictions and ideas 
in clear, forceful, idiomatic, and graceful English, 
almost invariably take some form of buck-passing, 
scapegoating, or mud-throwing. High priests in the 
Temple of Delphi, interpreters of the sacred oracle 
of Truth in Science and the Humanities, have been 
all-too-willing to relegate to the instructor of fresh- 
man English sole responsibility for students’ success 
A let-George- 
do-it conspiracy has made of the teacher of required 
English a dry nurse for the several and various 
branches of learning. Students generally berate the 
communications course as a jinx or a bugaboo and the 
teacher as low man on the educational totem pole. 
George’s share in the curricular divvy is a Pandora’s 


or failure in communicative matters. 


kit of highly illusive rhetorical headaches and horrors. 

In order to defend himself against an incessant 
barrage of adverse criticism because of students’ de- 
ficiencies in language matters, the instructor of fresh- 


man composition has often justified his own “failure” 
by the they-write-worse-and-worse brand of censure 
directed to the high-school teacher of English. She 
in turn has attacked the grade-school program and /or 
the parents and background of the child. All this 
seems to suggest that, if an individual enters school 
with anything less than a mastery of the “minimum 
essentials” of expression, the schools, as presently or- 
ganized, will be unable to alter his language behavior. 
But, since one of the conceivable objectives of educa- 
tion is the alteration of behavior, schools are chal- 
lenged to determine means by which appropriate 
language habits among students may be formed. 

The persistent pox of verbal inefficiency among stu- 
dents must, it seems safe to propose, be diagnosed and 
treated by pedagogical practitioners at all levels of 
learning and achievement. The hypo injections of 
freshman English need frequent bolstering. Content 
and form, actually inseparable, must be learned simul- 
taneously. Because acceptable and appropriate com- 
munication of ideas is a matter of acquired skill as 
well as of mastery of content, proficiency requires 
continual practice and relentless effort coupled with 
consistent and persistent criticism. A system of hon- 
est and indefatigable self-criticism plus frequent crit- 
ical suggestions from educators at every step in an 
individual’s schooling must be preferred to a one-stop 
checkup in the freshman year. In other words, co- 
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operative concern by all for the ultimate education 
of students must replace any segmented and restricted 
interest in fragmentary slices of the students’ total 
achievement. 

In whatever courses in college written essays are 
required, the time-honored trivium—unity, coherence, 
and emphasis—as well as mechanical accuracy and 
appropriateness of form should be respected on a 
par with the so-called content of the papers. The 
workability of this suggestion naturally depends upon 
community agreement regarding criteria of excellence 
and minimum essentials of effective writing. That 
such agreement can be reached by means of co-opera- 
tive integration committees made up of instructors 
from several departments in the college has been 
demonstrated.! 

In many institutions improvement services, some- 
times called clinics or laboratories, offering special 
instruction in basic fundamentals of reading, writing, 
or speaking, have been set up within the freshman 
English program. A certain stigma is often attached 
to enrollment in such no-credit classes, just as there is 
in the so-called “bonehead” English courses offered in 
many institutions for students whose diagnostic Eng- 
lish-test scores fall in the lower centiles. The un- 
fortunate stigmas might be removed by making the 
services noncompulsory and by insisting in all courses, 
including freshman English, upon the mastery of the 
“minimum essentials” of appropriate form and me- 
chanics of composition, The organization and cen- 
tralization of the improvement services in the coun- 
seling center and the extension of benefits of such 
services to all students in the college should insure 
more gratifying results. Instructors in any course in 
college should without reservation be permitted to 
refer students to the improvement service center at 
any time. 

Another co-operative measure consists in the inter- 
exchange of instructors from department to depart- 
ment. Such a practice has obvious limitations re- 
lating to training and qualifications of staff members. 
Many of the objections may, however, be removed by 
thoughtful planning. The benefits of such swapping 
are twofold: teachers of subject-matter courses be- 
come acquainted with approved and tested techniques 
of communication, and teachers of required English 
become familiar with composition problems in the eon- 
tent subjects. The potentialities thus offered for cre- 
ating unity, harmony, good will, and mutual under- 
standing are infinite. Instead of being the victim of 
sarcasm and innuendo, the communication technician 
becomes a number-one trouble shooter, an efficiency 


1 At Michigan State College a list of ‘‘minimum essen- 
tials for composition’? was drawn up by a committee 
representing all departments in the Basie College. 
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expert, a diplomat at large, offering advice, counsel, 
instruction, assistance as the need arises. Men and 
women who would qualify for this office must be 
specially trained.2 The day is past when anyone with 
a bachelor’s degree can appropriately teach freshman 
composition, 

Communication in a truly democratic society is a co- 
operative enterprise. The problems of students are 
the rightful concern of all persons engaged in edu- 
cating the youth of America. Community centrism, 
or group exclusiveness, so often apparent in “educa- 
tional cliques,” is a cancer which may ultimately de- 
vitalize the vital tissues of higher education. When 
the free and mutual interchange of ideas and insights 
gives way to directive channeling through an estab- 
lished hierarchy of inflexible echelons of command 
and prestige, communicative rigor mortis sets in. 
Teachers and administrators must initially take the 
mote out of their own eyes before getting excited 
about the verbal beams in the eyes of others. 

If, as has been contended,® “Cultural and intellee- 


’ ecom- 


tual co-operation is the great principle of life,’ 
munication should be made the core, the center, the 
heart of a program of liberal education. Teachers 
and students alike need to become communication con- 
There is need for the establishment of com- 
munications centers, institutes of human relations, 
staffed by trained technicians, equipped with adequate 
facilities, regulated by scientific and humanistic meth- 
ods,* housed in suitable quarters, dedicated to foster- 


scious. 


ing mutual understanding, and based on democratic 
our 


principles. If we could somehow demonstrate 
own ability to communieate effectively and efficiently, 
we might be in a better position to suggest methods 
by which the problems of students and of society, 
government, and the world could be solved. 

The present paper has urged the adoption of co- 
operative techniques in dealing with the persistent 
problem of verbal inefficiency among college students. 
Positive suggestions are: (1) Enlist college teachers 
at all levels of instruction to share the burdens of 
communicative irresponsibility and immaturity among 
students. (2) Define a list of “minimum essentials” 
of effective expression to be used in all courses as 
criteria of achievement. (3) Extend the benefits of 
language-improvement services to all students. (4) 
Establish liaison between departments of specialized 
instruction and the department of communication. 
(5) Make emphasis upon appropriate communication 


central in the college curriculum. 

2See P.G. Perrin. Journal of General Education, II 
(1947), 53-59. 

3 Quoted from 8S. I. Hayakawa. ‘‘Language in Ac- 
tion’’ (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941), p. 21. 

4The apparent contradiction of terms here is recon- 
ciled by H. Feigl’s ‘‘Naturalism and Humanism,’’ 
American Quarterly, I (Summer, 1949). 
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MUSINGS ON A SELF-IMPOSED PLIGHT 


M. L. Story 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, 8. Car. 


PAINFULLY, during the past five or six years, we 
have witnessed the peculiar, sadistic joy which thou- 
sands have experienced in repeating—just repeating— 
the satisfying outery, “Teachers are underpaid!” 
This sham concern, which has resulted in only the 
very slightest improvement in teacher income, has be- 
come virtually a national chant of exultation. It has 
been re-echoed from radio, press, and platform with 
a gloatingly triumphant sense of the rightness of 
things. It is voiced repeatedly by half-literate labor- 
ers, whose feigned solicitude is perhaps the bitterest 
thrust of all. “It’s shameful,” they state obsequi- 
ously, “that you teachers don’t get paid more’—this 
spoken with a barely suppressed pleasure and with 
an almost febrile enjoyment. 


These latent elements of mass satisfaction regarding 
the teacher’s economic plight serve to remind us that 
the teacher is, in fact, the best example of a totally 
defenseless “sitting duck” which our present society 
Fair game alike for the expert and the 
pseudo, the teacher has already become a sort of na- 
tional scapegoat, the convenient and inherently vul- 


affords. 


nerable whipping boy of Everyman’s conscience. All 
manner of social ills are laid unhesitatingly at his feet. 
No other citizen, with the possible exception of the 
Federal employee, presents such a convenient and in- 
viting target or stands so abjectly undefended before 
a vengeful public. He has literally no alternative 
today but to smile, albeit somewhat grimly, as he 
dutifully pokes his head through the opening in the 
canvas and prepares to duck as the angry missiles 
are thrown. 
Psychiatrists have undoubtedly overlooked the 
teacher as a fertile source of complexes in their near- 
sighted zeal for straightening out the various “par- 
ental” conflicts: The “Oedipus complex” and similar 
manifestations of its kind are household words; yet 
there is nowhere in their lexicon any concern for what 
might be called a “Socrates complex” or some form 
of teacher-hatred obsession. Like this latter Greek 
worthy every sueceeding teacher has gone on to his 
own cup of hemlock, a fate which for society is simply 
a fitting and proper end for all who dare to meddle 
with youthful minds. Thus any disgruntled soul in 
society who steers carefully away from blaming his 
ills upon his parents (as this is strietly bughouse) may 
find a large cheering squad, even among psychiatrists, 
as he gives vent freely to vituperations about his 
school life. What, after all, is healthier than a good 
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“fluff” of scathing ridicule which puts “old Jonesy,” 
his erstwhile English teacher, in her place? 

It is difficult to determine who nurses the greater 
compulsion about teachers. It would seem, at first 
glance, to be a toss-up between the extremely well- 
educated person who has the longest and thus the 
bitterest experience with schools and the early drop- 
out who failed or simply left school because it was 
The former, having faced it to the bitter 
end, carries the scars prominently throughout life. 
The latter centers his resentment in the circumstances 
of his failure and enlarges his hatred through the 
These two groups, however, are only second- 
rate contenders for the teacher-hating championship. 
They are completely overshadowed by a far more ven- 


unpleasant. 


years. 


omous group, namely, teachers themselves. Psychia- 
trists have before them, indeed, a fruitful ready-made 
field of investigation in this mad area of masochism. 

The teacher’s unconscious hatred of himself needs 
only to breach the thinnest line of separation to 
rationalize into vitriolic abuse. For instance, I have 
never known a college teacher in any field who was 
not aghast at the ineptness of public-school teachers 
I heard recently a glowingly au- 
thoritative defense of the publie schools by an indi- 
vidual who, of course, qualified his remarks by taking 
exception to “what they’re teaching in the social- 
Needless to say, the person speak- 
ing had achieved eminence in these self-same social 
Even more obvious, of course, is the mutual 
disrespect all teachers feel for each other with the 
greatest abhorrence of all reserved for the study of 
education. 


in the same field. 


studies courses.” 


studies. 


The saddest moments for many of us are 
those when we confer hopefully with “star” pupils 
and find that they have no brighter hope or promise 
than that of becoming teachers themselves. 

The source of this self-repulsion is not hard to find. 
Nothing is more paradoxically certain than the fact 
that the very literature or art or science we teach is 
often preoccupied with the job of destroying the sys- 
tem which is perpetuating it. For instance, reerimi- 
nation against everything academic is undoubtedly 
most articulate among literary people, whose output 
still constitutes the heart of the liberal-arts curricu- 
Having the large advantage of being heard 
more widely and more often and possessing the more 
practiced invective, besides being characterized too 
often by the “Damp Rot” syndrome, literary creators 
and critics work overtime at the job of stamping out 
formal education in any form whatsoever. They turn 
only from abusing the plodding forces of public edu- 
cation to an even more embittered ridicule of the 
stodgy academies of higher education. In some in- 
sanely obsessed way they are determined to relegate 
the teacher, this allegedly already shabby “untouch- 


lum. 
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able,” to an even lower status. Witness the bitter 
attack by Philip Wylie in a recent issue of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, which, coming from this 
staid old air-clearing enemy of Momism, is paradox- 
ical indeed. One becomes instantly curious about his 
grades in arithmetic or about perhaps some early 
traumatic brush with the principal. 

Even more ludicrous is the fine, grandiose, cavalier 
ery in behalf of “great books” as a substitute for the 
inanities of stodgy texts and incompetent teachers. 
The simplest logic is sufficient to show that such a 
proposal is simply an unconscious alternative groping 
for scriptures. This new and sacred canon is even 
made inviolate by its proponents through relegating 
all except the “inspired hundred” to the status of 
apochrypha. Coupled with the Hutchins-Adler “con- 
cordance,” these divinely secular works are doubtless 
designed to provide the new theology. Happily, how- 
ever, the garden variety of public-school teacher has 
enough instinctive wisdom (or ignorance) to reject 
this new version of hermeneutics and exegesis-of- 
sacred-texts. He is wisely content to leave “scrip- 
ture-search” to the Sunday School. 

These may be veritable fighting words. Yet it is 
high time for an all-round reductio ad absurdum, par- 
ticularly respecting the hyperserious schisms which 


Reborts. 
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have provided a lively educational battlefront down 
through the years. There are categories within cate- 
gories, but we might well remind ourselves that all of 
us, including distinguished professors, department 
heads, and administrators, are still “teachers” as far 
as the general publie is concerned. Esprit de corps 
among all who enter the classroom, and this extending 
all the way from the rustic schoolmarm to the literary 
lights who condescend to teach in an occasional uni- 
versity summer session, seems to be urgently in order. 
It was once, perhaps, an innocent and fairly whole- 
some diversion, this business of bickering deathlessly 
over such issues as the academie versus the nonaca- 
demic. This was a safe pastime, however, only so 
long as the general public showed a passive lack of 
concern. Such pleasant indulgences are becoming 
more and more costly. Inner dissensions have weak- 
ened the educational front immeasurably. A common 
rallying ground must be marked off in terms of some 
larger and more unselfish devotion to the cause of 
education per se and including, above all, a central 
plot which bounds a common sympathy among edu- 
cators regardless of individual philosophies. It seems 
fairly clear that everybody is second-guessing the 
teacher these days. Can we afford to go on second- 
guessing ourselves? 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
INDONESIA 


Water Crossy EELLS 


COMMENDABLE progress in education has been made 
in the infant Republic of Indonesia since sovereignty 
over this widespread island empire was formally 
transferred by the Dutch on December 29, 1949. 
While it is more than six years since independence 
yas formally proclaimed by the Indonesians, August 
17, 1945, during the first four of those years all major 
efforts necessarily were concentrated on the struggle 
for independence. Only in the past two years have 
comprehensive constructive planning and significant 
achievements been possible in the field of education. 

This emerging nation of over 70,000,000 people has 
faced a tremendous educational problem. The Dutch, 
in their more than three centuries of rule of these 
fabulously rich East Indies, stretching more than 
3,000 miles from East to West, had never used any 
significant portion of their wealth for the education 
of the people. The great majority of the very limited 
number of Indonesian children who did attend any 
tvpe of school never reached even the third-grade level. 
As a result the illiteracy two years ago was variously 
estimated at from 88 to 93 per cent. Nor at the higher 


levels was there any extensive training of Indonesians 
for positions of responsibility and leadership. There 
was a single university with headquarters at Batavia 
(now renamed Djakarta), but it was chiefly attended 
by children of the Dutch administrators and mer- 
chants. 
graduated from it each year. 

During almost two months of travel (on two visits 
to Indonesia in June-July and again in November- 
December, 1951) covering Western, Central, and East- 
ern Java and the neighboring exotic island of Bali, 
the writer had an opportunity to observe and study 
typical schools from primary to university level, both 
publie and private; to confer with Indonesian edu- 
cational leaders; and to learn something of the cour- 
ageous and far-reaching efforts being made to develop 
popular education, both for children and for adults, 


Only a score or so of native Indonesians 


as a sound and essential basis for a successful demoe- 
racy. The new Indonesian Government has under- 
taken to make up for three centuries of arrears in this 
important and basie field within the shortest possible 
time—ten years is the limit they have set for the 
nation-wide operation of universal, free, compulsory 
education. 

In 1951 the National Ministry of Edueation re- 
ported that there were 26,670 elementary schools with 
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approximately 90,000 teachers and an enrollment of 
5,320,000 pupils—about half of the total of ten mil- 
lion children of primary-school age. In August, 1951, 
three thousand new schools were set up with accommo- 
dations for 500,000 more children. At this rate of 


new schools for a half-million additional children each 
year, it is planned that by 1960 education for the 


six primary-school years, beginning at age eight, will 


be universal throughout the republic. 

Wherever sufficient schools are available in a par- 
ticular community, education has already been made 
Establishment of a new school, however, 
For 
example, at Sigli, where there is a lack of school desks, 
the children at school stand or sit on the floor and are 
taught only those things which do not require them 


compulsory. 
does not necessarily mean a well-equipped one. 


to write! 

At the same time attention is being paid to the 
appropriate extension of 
schools, including facilities for technical, commercial, 
and agricultural education. At present the number of 
secondary schools is reported by the ministry as 1,768 
with 14,000 teachers and 280,000 pupils. This is 
about ten times the number of secondary schools that 
existed at any time under Dutch administration. 


problem of secondary 


Two universities now exist, one of them the Gadjah 
Mada University, organized at Jogjakarta in 1947 
and 1948. The older University of Indonesia, estab- 
lished by the Dutch, consists of nine faculties, widely 
seattered, with three in Djakarta, two in Bandung, 
two in Bogor (formerly Buitenzorg, location of the 
world-famous botanical gardens under the Dutch), one 
in Surabaya, and one in Macasser (Celebes). The 
earliest of these faculties, engineering at Bandung, 
was established in 1920. Indonesian economy is based 
on agriculture in which about 80 per cent of the 
people are employed. Yet a university Faculty of 
Agriculture was only established in 1940. “At pres- 
ent we have only twelve university graduates in agri- 
culture for a people of seventy million,” remarked an 
Indonesian official. Now there are two university fac- 
ulties of agriculture with a substantial enrollment of 
young men striving to make up the deficiency. In 1951 
there was a total university staff of 573 with 5,601 
students, about one tenth of them young women. In 
addition, 109 Indonesian students are reported to be 
studying in higher educational institutions in the 
United States this year. 

Several special “training academies” have recently 
been organized, sometimes under joint government 
and private auspices, but financed more largely by 
private companies, for training employees or pros- 
pective employees in trade and commerce, in agricul- 
ture, in oil industries, and in sugar processing. There 
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are also the newly organized Military Academy, Police 
Academy, and Academy for Foreign Service. 

The life of university students under present con- 
ditions in Indonesia is not an easy one. Dormitory 
rooms, even when available, have four to six stu- 
dents, instead of two, crowded into them. The price 
of textbooks and equipment is often prohibitive. The 
scholarship allowances that the government can afford 
are of necessity meager and inadequate. More than 
90 per cent of the students must work, and approxi- 
mately half of them for a full day, as well as en- 
deavoring to keep up with their studies. 

But the government felt that it could not wait until 
the education of the younger generation eventually 
results in an educated electorate. It has also under- 
taken an extensive campaign of adult education. 
Everywhere funds have been collected, teachers mobi- 
lized, and courses opened to teach adults the secrets 
of reading and writing. The textbook used, Indo- 
nesia Membatja dan Menulis (“Indonesia Reads and 
Writes”), is written in such a way that it helps the 
beginner to teach himself while at the same time stimu- 
lating a love of reading. The ministry reports 14,181 
anti-illiteracy courses in existence of which 9,636 were 
set up by private initiative. Total enrollment is about 
two million. As a result, the ministry claims that the 
percentage of illiteracy has already been reduced to 
58 per cent, and it plans to have it virtually elimi- 
nated in ten years. In one village, mBoro, in East 
Java, of some 3,000 inhabitants, the village council 
voted that no application for marriage would be ap- 
proved unless the contracting young people could 
show certificates of literacy. The response to this 
stimulus was prompt and effective. It is reported 
that there are now only 340 illiterates left in mBoro— 
and they are not of marriageable status! 

The people of Indonesia appear to have an in- 
satiable appetite for education for themselves and for 
their children. There are, of course, many problems, 
not only basie financial ones and those of adequate 
teachers, but also those of the distorted ideology of 
many youth after years of abnormal conditions. The 
former Minister of Commerce and Industry, Dr. 
Sumitro Djojohodikusumo, one of the outstanding 
educational leaders of the new nation, explains the 
attitude of many youth thus: 


The masses in the rural areas are restive. Outside the 
cities, dissatisfaction prevails. In the past, these people 
were given the impression that ‘‘freedom’’ would bring 
them the moon. Now they ask for the moon. They do 
not comprehend why things have remained as they are. 
The youth find it difficult to adjust themselves. Being 
accustomed to handling a rifle, they resort to it easily 
when they do not get what they want soon enough. As 
far as Indonesia is concerned, it boils down to strength- 
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ening and improving the extension services, setting up 
training centers, teaching the people in the field how to 
do the job. ‘The dominant issue in Indonesia is the prob- 
lem of training and educating the people—training in the 
fields of administration, commerce, finance, economies, 


Events 
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engineering, and an endless number of others. We will 
encounter numerous disappointments and discourage- 
ments, but we will face them with our eyes wide open. 
The job ahead is more than tough, but it can be done. 


”” 


It is a matter of ‘‘never say die. 





TO MEET THE ATTACKS ON SCHOOLS 

OnE of the serious consequences of the campaign 
of attacks upon the schools is the danger that legiti- 
mate professional criticism may be stifled. The dan- 
ger is not imaginary, for some critics of certain edu- 
cational theories have already been cited in support 
of one of the groups that is generally found to be 
active whenever trouble is being fomented for a 
school system. Nevertheless, complacency with the 
operation of any institution is undesirable, for prog- 
ress depends upon encouraging such agencies of 
criticism as are not animated by some concealed 
purpose. 

To meet the attacks righteous indignation is not 
enough, nor is it enough to reply to the charges that 
fundamentals are ignored or not taught as well as 
they used to be by pointing to the results of tests. 
It is true that pupils rank satisfactorily on tests 
in the three R’s at the end of the term or year in 
which they have studied them, but how long do they 
retain their knowledge and ability to use the tools 
successfully? Still less acceptable is the statement 
that pupils should not be deprived of opportunities 
of being exposed to “enriching” subjects merely be- 
cause they fail in arithmetic, reading, writing, and 
spelling. These, it is alleged, are after all, only tools 
that can be learned as pupils discover the need of 
them. The results of the claim that tests disprove 
the charge that pupils are not taught the fundamen- 
tals and that pupils should not, because of failure 
in them, be prevented from advancing up the edu- 
cational ladder are seen in the fact that 60 per cent 
of the pupils in high schools have derived little or 
no benefit from their stay in them. Nor is graduation 
from high school with the necessary credits to be ad- 
mitted to college any guarantee of real mastery of 
ability to read—one of the fundamentals—judging 
from the numbers who fail in college because of 
inability to get the sense of what they read. One 
remedy that has recently been suggested is that high- 
school pupils, before graduation, receive refresher 
courses in the three R’s and spelling. This sugges- 
tion is in the nature of an admission that plays too 
readily into the hands of the critics. 

The United States has undertaken a unique ex- 
periment in seeking to implement the ideal of equal 


opportunity for all. So far as quantity is concerned 


the numbers in high schools offer significant testimony 
of progress. But quality is equally important, and 
from time to time it becomes desirable to take stock 
to see how we stand. The situation calls for a gen- 
eral survey rather than for complacency.—lI. L. K. 


CORRECTION FOR 
“AN IMPERIAL DREAM” 


Haro_p GARNET Brack has sent the editors the 
following statement regarding his article, “An Im- 
perial Dream,” published in ScHoot anv Sociery, 
March 22: 


My article . . . contains a misstatement I should like 
to correct regarding the size of the fortune Cecil Rhodes 
left at his death. I am indebted to Frank Aydelotte, 
American secretary to the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, for 
Instead of leaving 30 million 
pounds, as John T. Flynn has stated in his ‘‘Men of 
Wealth’’ (p. 336), Mr. Rhodes left a much smaller 
amount. ‘‘Actually,’’ writes Dr. Aydelotte, ‘‘the first 
balance sheet of the Rhodes Trust shows a eapital of 
£3,676,246 and income of £135,257. In 46 years the 
capital has risen to slightly over £4,000,000 with an in- 
crease in income to slightly under £250,000.’’ 


calling my attention to it. 


FORD FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR FOREIGN STUDY 


Gorpon Gray, chairman, Ford Foundation Board 
on Overseas Training and Research, has announced 
the establishment of a new foreign-fellowship pro- 
gram designed to stimulate increased knowledge about 
Asia and the Near and Middle East, to reduce present 
international tenseness and to further world peace. 
The funds appropriated for this program are ade- 
quate to provide 100 fellowships of from one to three 
years. 

This program is intended to stimulate knowledge of 
these critical areas of Asia, the Near and Middle East 
and to help meet the urgent need for large numbers 
of men and women well qualified in business, edu- 
cation, government, agriculture, labor relations, and 
the professions throughout these regions. 


The conditions of the fellowships are: 1. Candidates 
must be United States citizens who will ordinarily not 
have reached their 35th birthday. Subject to this gen- 
eral age limitation, fellowships are available to: (a) 
students completing their undergraduate studies this 
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year; (b) men and women who have done graduate work 
relating to the specified areas; (c) persons who have had 
experience or are now engaged in business, government, 
agriculture, or labor relations, or training in economics, 
education, engineering, journalism, law, and other fields, 
regardless of whether they have lived and worked in the 
areas. 2. Awards will be made for periods of from one 
to three years and in amounts that will be determined by 
reference to the applicant’s academic qualifications and 
experience and the program for his individual training 
and research. 3, Candidates may propose programs to 
be carried out in the United States or abroad. Programs 
need not be limited to work in colleges or universities. 
It is suggested, however, that students completing their 
undergraduate work in 1952 should plan to spend at least 
a year in an American institution that offers language 
training and courses pertaining to some part of Asia and 
the Near and Middle East. Applicants for support of 
traditional graduate work in pursuance of graduate de- 
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grees will be considered, provided such study contributes 
to the objectives of the fellowship programs. 4. Each fel- 
lowship application must be accompanied by a compre- 
hensive statement of the applicant’s proposed plan of 
work and study, including his purposes, the institutions 
or groups with which he hopes to be associated, his travel 
requirements, and similar information. To this state- 
ment should be attached an estimate of the funds required 
5. In a limited number of 
exceptional cases the Foundation will consider providing 
funds to enable the immediate family of the applicant to 
accompany him. 


to undertake his program. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Board 
of Overseas Training and Research, the Ford Foun- 
dation, 575 Madison Avenue, Room 534, New York 22. 
Applications must be completed and returned on or 
before May 15, 1952. 


on or about July 15. 


The awards will be announced 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


the week ending May 5: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Tyler Caldwell, president, Alabama College 
(Montevallo), has been appointed president, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, to sueceed Lewis Webster Jones, 
whose appointment as president, Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), was reported in ScHOOoL 
AND Society, September 15, 1951. Franz Edward 
Lund, dean, State Teachers College (Florence, Ala.), 
will succeed Dr. Caldwell on July 1. 


Allen E. Shearer, dean, Southeastern State College 
(Durant, Okla.), has been named president to succeed 
T. T. Montgomery who will retire on July 1 after 15 
years of service. 

John Evans Hocutt, associate professor of chemistry 
and dean of men, College of William and Mary 
(Williamsburg, Va.), will assume new duties at the 
close of the academie year as dean of students, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, succeeding J. Fenton Daugherty, 
dean of men, who will relinquish administrative work 
to devote full time to teaching in the department of 
physics. 

Joseph L. McDonald, professor of economies, Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.), has been appointed 
dean of the college to sueceed Lloyd K. Neidlinger 
who will leave at the close of the academie year after 
18 years of service. 

Katharine R. Jeffers, whose appointment as dean of 
women, College of William and Mary, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 17, 1947, has been named 
dean, Jackson College (Medford, Mass.), to sueceed 


Edith L. 
these columns, May 3. 


Bush, whose retirement was reported in 


Frederic W. Ness, assistant to Harold O. Voorhis, 
vice-chancellor and secretary, New York University, 
will assume new duties, July 1, as dean, Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.), succeeding Russell I. Thomp- 


son. 


Betty Fowler, formerly acting dean of freshmen, 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.), has been 
appointed assistant dean and registrar, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh 32), effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

The Reverend Stephen T. Crary, assistant professor 
of religion and Biblical literature, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), has been appointed chaplain 
to sueceed the Reverend William G. Cole who has 
been named chaplain of Williams College (Williams- 
town, Mass.). 


James L. Cronin, Jr., assistant professor of engi- 


neering, Saint Louis University, will administer a 
four-year curriculum in civil engineering that will be 
inaugurated in the Institute of Technology at the 
opening of the 1952-53 academic year. Applications 
for admission to the freshman class are now being 
accepted. 


Paul S. Robinson, instructor in organ, the University 
of Texas, has been appointed acting director of music, 
Wake Forest (N. Car.) College, to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to Thane McDonald. The 
Reverend Emmett Willard Hamrick, Fellow in the 
American School of Oriental Research (Jerusalem), 
will assume new duties on September 17 in the School 
of Religion as a teacher of Old Testament. 
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Malcolm Correll, William McIntyre, and Russell J. 
Compton will assume new duties in DePauw Univer- 
sity (Greencastle, Ind.), July 1. Dr. Correil, visiting 
lecturer in the natural sciences, the University of 
Chicago, will succeed Orrin Harold Smith as head of 
the department of physics; Dr. McIntyre, acting head 
of the department of sociology, Drake University (Des 
Moines, lowa), will succeed Lester M. Jones, head of 
the department of sociology; and Dr. Compton, whose 
appointment to the university as professor of phi- 
losophy was reported in SCHOOL AND SocikTy, Sep- 
Norris, head 
The 


tember 15, 1951, will succeed Louis W. 
of the department of philosophy and religion. 


appointment ot Dr: Norris as president, MacMurray 
College (Jacksonville, Ill.), was reported in these 
columns, April 26; the retirement of Dr. Smith and 


Dr. Jones, April 5. 


Ernest Stabler, assistant dean, Sir George Williams 
College (Montreal, Canada), has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education and chairman of a new 
two-year program leading to the degree of M.A. in 
Teaching that will be inaugurated in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Middletown, Conn.) at the opening of the 
academic year. 


Robert Wallace Elliott, assistant 
French, Rutgers University, will assume new duties in 
the fall as chairman of the language division, 
B. Ray Holdren has been 


professor of 


Sates 
College (Lewiston, Maine). 
named assistant professor of economics, and Helen 
R. Norton, instructor in physical education. 


Gordon N. Ray, head of the department of English, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed the first 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Professor of English 
literature in New York Universit: 


and American 


for the academic year 1952-53. 


F. Curtis Canfield, chairman of the department of 
dramatic arts and director of the Kirby Theater, 
Amherst (Mass.) College, has been appointed to the 
newly established Stanley 
Dramatic Arts. The following have been appointed 
to the staff and will begin their services in September; 
professor of physics, Arnold Arons; assistant pro- 


King Professorship of 


fessor of philosophy, Joseph Epstein; visiting assis- 
tant professor of economies, Sargent Russell; and 
instructors, Dudley H. Towne (physics), Samuel E. 
Stokes, Jr., and Thomas R. Hart lan- 
guages), John B. Halsted (history), Rufus T. Bellamy 
(English), Charles N. Apt (chemistry), Arthur C. 
MeGill (religion), and William B. Miller (fine arts). 
Edwin C. Rozwene (history) and Benjamin M. Ziegler 
(political science) have been promoted to full pro- 
fessorships; Steven M. Rostas and Richard E. Wilson 
(physical edueation) to associate professorships; and 
John C. Wahlke (political science) and Peter M. 


(Romance 
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Keir (economics), to assistant professorships. Wil- 
liam W. Stifler, professor of physies, and Ralph C. 
Williams, professor of French, will retire at the end 
of first semester of the 1952-53 academic year after 


25 years of service. 


Bruce Dearing, assistant professor of English, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been elected national 
director of the College English Association. Strang 
Lawson, chairman, department of English, Colgate 
College (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been appointed con- 
sultant on articulation between high-school and college 
English programs, 


‘t A. R. Van Cleave, dean of education, Piedmont 
College (Demorest, Ga.), has resigned in protest over 
a gift accepted by the college from sources that are 
considered “anti-Negro and anti-Jewish.” 

Walter J. Livingston, director of athleties (since 
1911) and professor of physical education (since 
1917), (Granville, Ohio), 
asked to be retired in June. 


Denison University has 
Henry Roscoe Trumbower, professor of commerce, 
the University of Wisconsin, is retiring at the close 
of the academic year after 43 years of service. 
Ruth Andrus, chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent New York State Education 
Department, retired, May 1. 


Education, 


Recent Deaths 


Katharine Everett Gilbert, professor of philosophy 
and chairman, department of aesthetics, art, and 
music, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), died, 
April 28, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Gilbert 
had served as assistant in philosophy (1909-10), 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.); Kenan Resi- 
dent Fellow (1923-25) and lecturer in philosophy 
(1928-29), the University of North Carolina; and 
professor of philosophy (since 1930) and chairman, 
department of aesthetics, art, and musie (since 1942), 
Duke University. 

Florence Naumburg Cane, formerly head of the de- 
partment of art, the Walden School (New York 24), 
Mrs. 


a pioneer in the self-expressionist 


died, May 1, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Cane, who was 
method of teaching art to children and whose book, 
“The Artist in Each of Us,” was published in 1951, 
had had her own school of art at one time and had 
served as art New York 


Clinie for Gifted Children for a number of years. 


director of University’s 


Louis Wirth, professor of sociology, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, died of a heart attack May 3, at the 
age of fifty-four years. Dr. Wirth, who had held an 
assistant professorship of sociology (1923-30) and 
an associate professorship (1930) in Tulane Univer- 
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sity (New Orleans 18), had served the University of 
Chicago as instructor in sociology (1926-28), assis- 
tant professor (1931-32), associate professor (1932- 
40), professor (since 1940), and associate dean (1940- 
47), Division of Social Science. 


neon) , /; i; 


e 
ANDERSON, IRVING H., AND WALTER F. DEAR- 
BORN. The Psychology of Teaching Reading. Pp. 
x +382. Illustrated. The Ronald Press, New York 
10, 1952. $4.75. 
Primarily designed as a text for professional courses on 
the psychology and teaching of reading. 
e 
Short History of Ireland. Pp. 
New 





BECKETT, J. C. A 
viii+ 208. Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 
York 3. 1952. Text, $1.80; Trade, $2.25. 

The author's task here has been made easier by the great 
development of Irish historical studies which has taken 
place during the past 15 years and which has contributed 
to a broader and more unified understanding of Ireland's 
pust, 

e 

BENNETT, WENDELL ( 
Universities. Pp. x+82. Social Science 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Written in terms of the interest of the 
World Area Research in enlarging the number of 
qualified area-research scholars. 

e 

The Cultural Revolution of the Seven- 

teenth Century. Pp. 161. Roy Publishers, 30 East 

74th Street, New York 21. 1951. $3.50. 

(An important study of the schism between “thought” and 


“feeling” which has exerted such an influence upon litera- 
ture and life in the past 300 years. 


Your Schools and Mine. Pp. 
New York 10. 1952. 


American 
Research 
1951, $1.00. 

Committee on 

fully 


Area Studies in 


BETHELL, 8. L. 


BRAMMELL, P. 
vili+438. The 
$4.50. 

Intended to serve as an introduction to edueation for all 
who seek a thorough understanding of the American school 
system, 


ROY. 
Ronald Press, 


CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the Courts, 1946- 
50: Judicial Decisions Regarding Higher Education in 
the United States. Pp. 202. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1952. $3.00. 

> prese intation of these ‘important decisions, 

valid picture of the role of education 


Through concise 
thi book ives a 
todny 
e 
COLVIN, H. M. 
Vili + 459, The 
WSL. $7.00, 


A study 


The 
Clarendon 


White Canons in England. Pp. 
Press, Oxford, England. 


in English ecclesiastical history. 
° 
DONALD, HENDERSON H. The 
Life Conditions of the American 
Years after Emancipation. Pp. 
an, Ine., 20 East 70th Street, 
$4.00. 


Che shift from bondage 
face with a new way of life 


Negro Freedman: 
Negro in the Early 
270. Henry Schu- 
New York 21. 1952. 


cro face 
forthwith began 


to freedom brought the Ne 
t 1 and he 
attempts to adapt to this changed situation. 


This study 
results of these 


* 
‘Edueation in the United States of 
Edueation, FSA, 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
25, D.C. 1952. 


deals with the attempts 


Ameriea’’ Office of 
Special Series No. 3. Pp. iv +62. 
Washington 


35 cents. 


AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 75, No. 1951 


FAHS, SOPHIA LYON. Today’s Children and Yester- 
day’s Heritage: A Philosophy of Creative Religious 
Development. Pp. xiv+224. The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1952. $3.00. 

The author presents the fruit of many years of first-hand 
experience with children in support of a new philosophy 
of religious education, 

° 

‘*First Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey 
1951-1952: Authorized by Title I, P.L. 815—81st Con- 
gress.’ Office of Education FSA, School Housing 
Section. Pp. ix+77. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 40 cents. 


General Education Board; Directory of Fellowship 
Awards, 1922-50. Pp. xix+270. General Education 
Board, 49 West 49th Street, New York 20. 1952. 
With an introduction by Chester I. Barnard, president of 
the board, this is the first complete directory published 
since the program was started more than 30 years ago. 


GOODWIN, GEOFFREY L. (Editor). 

Teaching of International Relations. Pp. 126. 
Blackwell Ltd., 49 Broad Street, Oxford, 
1951. 8/6. 
This brochure arises out of a small international meeting 
ot persons interested in the university teaching of inter- 
national relations, held under the ——— of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference at St. Catherine's iat, 
Windsor Great Park (England), March 56 20, 1950 


KORNHAUSER, ARTHUR. 
People toward Detroit: Summary of a Detailed Report. 
Pp. iv+37. Wayne University Press, Detroit 1, Mich. 
1952. Free to interested groups. 

This is a condensed form of a much longer technical report 
to be published in the near future. 


The University 
B. i. 
England. 


Attitudes of Detroit 


MACDONALD, JOHN. Mind, School, and Civilization: 

A Contribution to the Philosophy of Education. Pp. 
xi+132. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37. 1952. $3.00. 
While Rome fell to barbarians from without, modern civi- 
lization is breeding its own barbarians within—a fifth 
column of citizens who have no appreciation of the values 
on which a free civilization rests. 


e 
{cGRATH, FERGAL, S.J. Newman’s University: 
Idea and Reality. Pp. xv+537. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York 3. 1951. $7.00. 
A scholarly synthesis of unpublished materials relating to 
Cardinal Newman's idea of liberal education and the 
actual conditions of the Catholic University of Ireland 
under his rectorship. 
e 
MAISEL, ALBERT Q. ‘‘Your Neighbor’s Health Is 
Your Business.’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 180. 
Pp. 31. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents; 
quantity rates, 
® 
MELVILLE, ANNABELLE M. 
Seton, 1774-1821. Pp. xvii+411. 
Sons, New York 17. 1951. $4.00. 
The memory of Mother Seton, foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States, is reverenced by many 
Americans regardless of their religious faith. 


Elizabeth Bayley 
Charles Seribner’s 


e 
MOFFATT, MAURICE P., AND HAZEL W. HOWELL. 
Elementary Social Studies Instruction. Pp. ix + 486. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., New York 3. 
1952, $4.25. 
Funciional learning for children in our schools. 
6 
MUNFORD, W. A. Penny Rate: 
Public Library History, 1850-1950. 


Aspects of British 
Pp. ix+150. The 
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Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, Lon- 

don W.C.1. 1951. 21/-. 

An attempt to write a short history of an important social 

service by examining its development from various angles. 
e 


MUNK, ARTHUR W. History and God: Clues to His 
Purpose. Pp. xi+310. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York 10. 1952. $3.75. 

This book unites scope of vision with integrity and insight. 
° 


MUKERJI, S. N. History of Education in India 
(Modern Period). Pp. viii+408. Acharya Book 
Depot, Baroda, India. 1951. Rp. 5/8. 

This is an effort to present to the discerning reader a back- 
ground of Indian education since the downfall of the Great 
Moghuls. 

s 

‘¢Music: Grades 7-8-9.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 3. 
Pp. v+46. Illustrated. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 
1952. 

In this course of study and manual many meaningful music 
experiences are provided for pupils of the junior-high- 
school years. 

‘ 

PORTER, ALFRED. New Visual Education Techniques. 
Pp. iii+79. Illustrated. Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15. 1951, 
Simplified, illustrated, economical teaching aids. 

e 


A Procedure for Evaluating a Local Program of Trades 
and Industrial Education. Pp. 64. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 East 58th Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 
$1.50. 

Prepared by the Joint Committee on Evaluation Procedures 
in Trade and Industrial Education, this is calculated to 
answer a long-standing need by vocational educators. 


RAINVILLE, EARL D. 
tions. Pp. xii + 392. 
1l, 1952. $5.00. 
This book has sufficient material for a year’s course, if the 
individual topics are taken up with the attention to detail 
that a full year’s course suggests. 


REED, THOMAS H., AND DORIS D. REED. Prepar- 
ing College Men and Women for Politics. Pp. x +180. 
The Citizenship Clearing House, New York University, 
New York 3. 1952. 

It is hoped that this report will stimulate action on the 
part of college authorities responsible for the teaching of 
political science. 


Differential Elementary Equa- 
Maemillan Company, New York 


RIENOW, ROBERT. Calling All Citizens. Pp. 690+ 
xxxii. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston. 1952. $3.12. 

With the editorial assistance of Howard R. 
for social sciences, Office of Education, FS. 
e 


ROWLAND, BENJAMIN, JR. The Harvard Outline 
and Reading Lists for Oriental Art. Pp. 64. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $1.50. 
This 83d edition includes a clarified rearrangement of the 
period on Indian art and the introduction of sections on 
the later periods of Chinese art. 


e 
STEPHENS, ADA DAWSON. Providing Development 
Experiences for Young Children. Pp. x+107. Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1952. 


Practical suggestions for teaching, No. 11. 


Anderson, chief 
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WOODHOUSE, C. M. The Greek War of Independence: 
Its Historical Setting. Pp. x +167. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Ine., New York 3. 1952. Text; $1.80, 
Trade; $2.25. 


A re- examination of the Greco-Turkish War of 1821. 
e 


ZELDNER, MAX. A Bibliography of Methods and Ma- 
terials of Teaching Hebrew in the Light of Modern 
Language Methodology. Pp. v+98. Jewish Eduea- 
tion Committee of New York, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1951. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Etticient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 








Life Insurance 


CTIAA J 


ask about 
WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 


Retirement Plans 














You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colun 
University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, 
cation, Harvard University. 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


ibia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 


Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 








¢)>Books of interest to every teacher 





The Real Facts about the Navahos 


Navaho Means People 


Photographs by Leonard McCombe of Life; Text by Evon Z. Vogt and 
Clyde Kluckhohn. 184 superb photographs and an informative text of the 
Navahos at work, at play and in their tribal ceremonies. $5.00 


The Navaho 


By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton. Describes the tribal culture 
as a whole. “Probably the best comprehensive account of our largest Indian 


tribe.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune Illustrated, $5.00 


Children of the People 


is chiefly concerned with Navahos as individuals, and the education and admin- 
istration policies established by our government. By Dorothea Leighton and 
Clyde Kluckhohn. Illustrated, $5.00 





Higher Education in 
the United States 


By Francis M. Rogers. A survey, particularly valuable to the foreign student, 
of the basic philosophy, organization, curriculum, personnel, finances, and other 
aspects of the American university. Paper, 75 cents 


At your bookseller 
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